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Alreliminary Aecting. 


The announcement of the death of Cuarites Sumner fell 
upon the community with the force of sudden awe. While it 
was not entirely unexpected, —the telegraph having told us of 
his serious attack a few hours before, — few could bring them- 
selves fully to realize that the great Senator from Massachu- 
setts, who had so long and at last successfully contended with 
the hosts of Slavery and Injustice in Congress, had passed from 
life to a glorious immortality. In the hotels, on the streets, in 
the cars, in short, in every place, it was the subject of general 


and earnest conversation. 

Overwhelmed with sorrow at this mournful event, the colored 
citizens of Boston met together in Zion’s Church to take such 
steps as would mark their appreciation of the exalted worth and 
services of the lamented Senator. 

Rosgerrt Morris, Esq., was called to the chair, and briefly 
addressed the meeting, calling attention to the sad event which 
they had assembled to take official notice of. He then reviewed 
the action of Mr. Sumner on the question of opening the public 
schools of Boston to the colored children, at a time when few 
men would have espoused their cause, and to the ultimate tri- 
umph of that project, through his influence. Mr. Sumner had 
been the life-long friend of the colored race, and had, more 
than any other man, helped to raise them, socially and _politi- 
cally, and to his memory they owed a debt of gratitude which 
could never be repaid. . 

The sorrow and grief of the assemblage found expression in 
suitable resolutions. Memarks were made by Messrs. J. J. Smith, 
G. L. Ruffin, W. W. Brown, W. F. Dickerson, E. G. Walker, 
G. W. Williams, H. W. Johnson, and others, — and it was 

Resolved, That Tuesday, the 14th day of April, (the anniversary of 
the assassination of President Lincoln,) be set apart for the proper con- 
sideration of the life-labors of Hon. CHARLES SUMNER, and that on that 
day the colored people of Boston and vicinity, assemble in Faneuil Hall, 
at 2 o’clock, P. M., to hear an oration on the life, public services, and 
death of the only man whom slavery ever struck down in the United 
States Senate, and that the chairman appoint a Committee of fifteen from 


this meeting to make complete arrangements for the aforesaid public 
demonstration. 


4 CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following-named gentlemen were appointed a Committee 
to make arrangements for the Memorial Meeting : — 


ommpittee of Arrangements. 


Wm. C.. NELL, Rev. ALEX. ELLIs, 

Wm. WELLS Brown, Rev. Wm. F. DICKERSON, 
GEo. L. RUFFIN, Lewis HAYDEN, 

JOHN J. SMITH, RIcHARD 8. Brown, 
EDWIN G. WALKER, JAS. M. TROTTER, 
RoBpert Morris, EK. GEORGE BIDDLE, 
CuHas. L. MircHE.u, Rev. ALLEN WALKER, 


Gro. W. LowTHER. 


At a meeting of the Committee it was unanimously voted to 
extend an invitation to the Hon. Roserr B. Exnrorr, M. C., 
(of South Carolina), to deliver the Oration ; and the correspond- 
ence was attended with the following satisfactory result :— 


Boston, March 24, 1874. 
Hon. R. B. Exxuiorr, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir,—The colored citizens of Boston propose to hold a Sumner 
Memorial Meeting in Faneuil Hall, April 14, 1874. The Committee of 
Arrangements, at a meeting last night, voted to extend an invitation to 
you to deliver the address on that occasion, upon the life, character, and 
public services of that great and good man and advocate of human rights, 
CHARLES SUMNER. 

We were instructed to inform you of this vote and ask your acceptance 
of the invitation. An early answer is requested. 


With great respect we have the honor to be, 
Yours very truly, 


Gro. L. RUFFIN, 
WIM cOPeN Bain - Hor the Committee. 
Wm. WELLS Brown, 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 27, 1874. 


Messrs. GEo. L. Rurrrn, WM. C. NELL, and WM. WELLS Brown. 


Gentlemen,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your kind 
favor of the 24th inst., conveying the information that the colored citizens 
of Boston propose to hold a Sumner Memorial Meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
April 14, 1874, and extending in behalf of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments an invitation to me to deliver the address on that occasion. 

In reply thereto, permit me to say that while I cannot hope to do full 
justice to the life and character of the illustrious dead, I nevertheless 
accept the invitation, in testimony of the fact that South Carolina joins 
Massachusetts in deploring the death of CHarLEs SUMNER, and _ that 
Charleston mingles her tears with those of Boston over his grave. 

Please convey to the Committee this, my humble acceptance, together 
with my sincere thanks for the distinguished honor they have conferred 
on me. 

Thanking you, gentlemen, for the kind manner in which you have 
transmitted to me the invitation of the Committee, I have the honor to 
be, with sentiments of the highest personal regard, 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
RoBeRtT B. Evuiorvr. 


Oe es ae eG) IN, 


Mr. PRESIDENT, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


The boon of a noble human life cannot be appropriated 
by any single nation or race. It isa part of the common 
wealth of the world; a treasure, a guide and an inspiration 
to all men in all lands and through all ages. The earthly 
activities of this life are circumscribed by time and space; 
but the divine and essential genius which informs and in- 
spires that life is boundless in the sweep of its influence, and 
immortal in the energy of its activity. In the great All Hail 
Hereafter, in that mysterious and glorious Future, which the 
heart of man, touched, as I firmly believe, by a divine inti- 
mation, is ever painting with more or less of conscious fond- 
ness, those mighty spirits moving in new majesty and power 
on their great missions of Truth and Love, will have laid 
aside the limitations which fettered them here and become 
the apparent and acknowledged leaders and voices of human- 
ity itself. 

Charles Sumner, in his mortal limitations, was an Ameri- 
can; more narrowly, he was a Massachusetts man; more 
narrowly still, he was a white man: but to-day what nation 
shall claim him, what State shall appropriate him, what race 
shall boast him? He was the fair consummate flower of hu- 
manity. He was the fruit of the ages. He was the child of 
the Past and the promise of the Future. The whole world, 
could it but know its relations, would mourn his departure, 
and mankind everywhere would join in his honors. 
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But, fellow-citizens, if any fraction of humanity may 
claim a peculiar right to do honor to the memory of this great 
common benefactor of the world, surely it is the colored race 
in these United States. To other men his services may seem 
only a vast accession of strength to a cause already moy- 
ing with steady and assured advance; to us, to the colored 
race, he is and ever will be the great leader in political life, 
whose ponderous and incessant blows battered down the 
walls of our prison house, and whose strong hand led us forth 
into the sunlight of Freedom. I do not seek to appropriate 
him to my race: but I do feel to-day that my race might 
almost bid the race to which by blood he belonged, to stand 
aside while we to whose welfare his life was so completely 


given, advance to do grateful honor to him who was our 
great Benefactor and Friend. ‘To the illustrious the whole 
world is a sepulchre.” To Charles Sumner the whole civil- 
ized world has paid its honors, and now we meet to give 
some formal testimony of our profound reverence for the 
personal gifts and powers, for the measure of unselfish devo- 
tion, which he gave to us. 

If I could on this occasion frame into articulate words the 
feelings of our hearts, if I could but half express the depth 
and sincerity of that gratitude which dwells in all our hearts, 
I might hope to rise to the height of the feelings of this hour. 
But that may not be. 


This is Faneuil Hall. Here, within this venerable shelter, 
so fitly styled ‘“*The Cradle of Liberty,” a little more than 
twenty-eight years ago the voice of Charles Sumner was first 
heard in that great warfare to which his after life was so com- 
pletely devoted. His tones were trumpet-like. Listen to 
them: ‘Let Massachusetts, then, be aroused. Let all her 
children be summoned to this holy cause. There are questions 
of ordinary politics in which men may remain neutral; but 
neutrality now is treason to liberty, to humanity, and to the 
fundamental principles of free institutions. * * * Massa- 
chusetts must continue foremost in the cause of Freedom.” - 
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Brave, glorious words! But how few then to echo them! 
Twenty-eight years only have passed, and here in that same 
Faneuil Hall that prostrate race against whose further en- 
slavement Charles Sumner then thundered his protest and 
warning, have met beneath the protection of the laws not 
only of Massachusetts, but of the American Republic, to do 
honor to that splendid career then and there begun, which 
witnessed the final overthrow of Slavery and the citizenship 
of its victims throughout the Republic. 

From that hour, in this Hall, in November, 1845, Charles 
Sumner may be said to have entered on his life-work. With 
what splendid equipments of mind, of heart, of body, did 
he advance to the conflict! No knightlier figure ever moved 
forth to ancient jousts. No braver heart ever enlisted 
in Freedom’s cause. No scholarship more complete and 
affluent, since Milton, has placed its gifts and graces at the 
shrine of Justice and public Honor. : 

He little dreamed, I have ventured to think, of the 
severity of the sacrifices or the glory of the achievements 
which lay in the pathway on which he then entered. The 
mad and remorseless spirit of Slavery which then aroused 
his courage and drew him to the conflict, moved steadily for- 
ward to its purposes. Texas was annexed; the whole North, 
the entire national domain, was converted into the hunting 
eround of Slavery; but Charles Sumner was lifted by Mas- 
sachusetts into the Senate of the United States. The voice 
which had awakened the echoes of this historic hall in Novem- 
ber, 1845, was transferred to that central point to rouse the 
sleeping conscience of the whole nation. With these vows, 
uttered likewise in this Hall, he entered upon his august 
duties in the Senate, “To vindicate Freedom and oppose 
Slavery, so far as I may constitutionally — with earnestness, 
and yet, I trust, without personal unkindness on my part — 
is the object near my heart. Would that my voice, leaving 
this crowded hall to-night, could traverse the hills and valleys 
of New England, that it could run along the rivers and lakes 
of my country, lighting in every heart a beacon-flame to 
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arouse the slumberers throughout the land! Others may be- 
come indifferent to these principles, bartering them for politi- 
cal success, vain and short-lived, or forgetting the visions of 
youth in the dreams of age. Whenever I forget them, when- 
ever I become indifferent to them, whenever I cease to be 
constant. in maintaining them, through good report and evil 
report, in any future combinations of party, then may ‘my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, may my right hand 
forget its cunning.’ ”’ 

From the hour he entered the Senate the combat nar- 
rowed and deepened. ‘The dreadful Fugitive-Slave law 
hung its pall over the whole land. The spirit of Slavery was 
omnipresent, ruling Courts, Congress, Churches. In all this 
fierce conflict, above the loudest din, ever sounded his cour- 
ageous, clarion voice. What cause was ever honored by 
nobler efforts of research, of argument, of historical illustra- 
tion, of classical adornments, of strong-hearted, resounding 
and lofty eloquence? But above: all other utterances was 
the constant and conspicuous enunciation of the highest 
moral principles as applicable to all political action and duty. 
Hear him: ‘Sir, I have never been a politician. The slave 
of principles, I call no party master. By sentiment, edu- 
vation and conviction a friend of Human Rights in their 
utmost expansion, I have ever most sincerely embraced the 
Democratic Idea, — not, indeed, as represented or professed 
by any party, but according to its real significance, as trans- 
figured in the Declaration of Independence and in the injunc- 
tions of Christianity. Amidst the vicissitudes of — public 
affairs, I shall hold fast always to this idea, and to any 
political party that truly embraces it.” 

With such sentiments planted and cultivated into full 
growth and vigor into the very soil of his moral nature, he 
presented himself to the country and the world in his first 
Senatorial speech in August, 1852, upon the repeal of the 
Fugitive-Slave law. Reading that massive and noble ar- 
gument again in the light: of twenty years of subsequent 
events, how difficult to realize the prodigious moral energy 
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which it at once demanded and displayed! The argument 
is ample and conclusive: the historical proofs are abun- 
dant; the eloquence is noble and affecting ; but high above 
all rises the grandeur of the moral convictions which under- 
lie and inspire all its wealth of argumentation and oratory. 
With proud and undaunted spirit he thus denounces that 
wicked enactment: ‘*Sir, the Slave Act violates the Consti- 
tution and shocks the Public Conscience. With modesty, 
and yet with firmness, let me add, sir, it offends against the 
Divine Law. 

“No such enactment is entitled. to support. As the 
throne of God is above every earthly throne, so are his laws 
and statutes above all the laws and statutes of men. The 
mandates of an earthly power are to be discussed; those of 
Heaven must at once be performed ; nor can we suffer our- 
selves to be drawn into any compacts in opposition to God.” 
Words worthy, are they not, fellow-citizens, of the noblest 
of the martyrs and confessors of any age? One year before, 
his faithful friend, Theodore Parker, a name ever sacred in 
the hearts of those who love Freedom and Truth, had writ- 
ten him, “I hope you will build on the Rock of Ages and 
look to Eternity for your justification.” How truly did he 
build on the Rock of Ages! Yet, while he looked to eter- 
nity, time has brought him his abundant justification! 

Upon the lofty arena of the Senate he now struggled in- 
cessantly with the intellectual gladiators whom slavery ever 
had as her champions. The heat and din of the conflict 
grew greater at every step. Yet there he stood, proud, 
defiant, uncomplaining, aggressive. How heavy the strain 
on his great but sensitive nature, so finely cultured, his 
words of acknowledgment of the cordial support which Mas- 
sachusetts ever gave him, will attest. Hear him at Worces- 
ter: “After months of constant, anxious service in another 
place, away from Massachusetts, I am permitted to stand 
among you again, my fellow-citizens, and to draw satisfac- 
tion and strength from your generous presence. Life is full 
of change and contrast. From slave soil I have come to free 
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soil. From the tainted breath of slavery I have passed into 
the bracing air of Freedom. And the heated antagonism of 
debate, shooting forth its fiery cinders, is changed into this 
brimming, overflowing welcome, while I seem to lean on the 
great heart of our beloved Commonwealth, as it palpitates 
audibly in this crowded assembly.” 

A little later, Slavery, in its rapid march, assailed the 
time-honored barrier which the compromise of a former gen- 
eration had set up against its advance over our vast North- 
western territories. Mr. Sumner was now at the height of 
his powers. His age was forty-three ; his senatorial experi- 
ence was such as to confirm his confidence in his own pow- 
ers, and to concentrate upon him the confidence and admi- 
ration of the friends of Freedom. History has been to me 
the delight and study of my life, but I know of no figure in 
history which commands more of my admiration than that 
of Charles Sumner in the Senate of the United States, from 
the hour when Douglas presented his ill-omened measure for 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise until the blow of the 
assassin laid him low. Here was the perfection of moral 
constancy and daring. Here was sleepless vigilance, un- 
wearying labor, hopefulness born only of deepest faith, 
buoyant resolution caring nothing for human odds, but se- 
renely abiding in the perfect peace which the unselfish ser- 
vice of Truth alone can bring. The issues then before the 
country awakened his profoundest .alarm. The balance 
seemed to him to be about to pass from Freedom to Slavery. 
The American Republic, so solemnly dedicated by the Fa- 
thers to Freedom, seemed about to cut loose from all her 
ancient moorings. The imminence and greatness of the 
danger oppressed him. Listen to these words, opening that 
speech which seems to me perhaps the most perfect of his 
life, in which he first opposed the removal of the Landmark 
of Freedom: ‘* Mr. President, I approach this discussion 
with awe. The mighty question, with untold issues, op- 
presses me. Like a portentous cloud, surcharged with irre- 
sistible storm and ruin, it seems to fill the whole heavens, 
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making me painfully conscious how unequal to the occasion 
I am, — how unequal, also, is all that I can say to all that I 
feel.” But listen, also, to these words of lofty cheer which 
fitly close the same speech, in which, rising on the wings of 
Faith, he looks beyond the storm raging around him, and 
contemplates that purer and final ‘‘ UNIoN contemplated at 
the beginning, against which the storms of faction and the 
assaults of foreign power shall beat in vain, as upon the 
Rock of Ages,—and Liperty, seeking a firm foothold, 
WILL HAVE AT LAST WHEREON TO STAND AND MOVE THE 
WORLD.” 

To such a man, to a faith so clear-sighted, to a spirit so 
faithful to God and His Truth, no disaster or defeat, my 
fellow-citizens, can ever come. Victory sits forever on his 
triumphant crest. 

And in his last final protest against that measureless 
wrong, see how, from the oppression of temporary defeat, 
he rises to joyous heights of serene moral confidence: ‘Sir, 
more clearly than ever before I now penetrate that great 
Future when Slavery must disappear. Proudly I discern 
the flag of my country, as it ripples in every breeze, at last 
in reality, as in name, the Flag of Freedom, — undoubted, 
pure, and irresistible. Sorrowfully I bend before the wrong 
you commit. Joyfully I welcome the promises of the 
Future.” 

But the sacred Landmark of Freedom for which he 
pleaded was ruthlessly swept away, and two years later the 
country was convulsed by the outrages of the Slave Power 
on the plains of Kansas. The conflict raged equally in the 
halls of Congress, where Slavery sought to gather the fruits 
of this great wrong by the organization of the territory of 
Kansas as a Slave State. 

Against this measure Charles Sumner uttered the mag- 
nificent Philippic entitled so aptly “The Crime against 
Kansas,” thus expressing in a single phrase, the moral 
aspects and character of that whole passage of history. 

In that speech he developed new powers of denunciation 
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and invective. From the impressive exordium beginning, 
‘Mr. President, you are now ealled to redress a great 
wrong ’’—on through the ample statement, the exhaustive 
narrative, the irresistible argument, the fiery invective, the 
pathetic appeal, to those last words of the memorable perora- 
tion, —‘‘In the name of the Heavenly Father, whose service 
is perfect Freedom, I make this last appeal,’’ —he spoke 
with absolute fidelity to the convictions of his own heart and 
of the aroused conscience of the free North. It was the full 
discharge, aye, the explosion, of the slumbering volcano of 
moral indignation which slavery had aroused in thirty years 
of continuous and intolerable aggressions. It was the voice 
of the Declaration of Independence calling back the recreant 
sons to the faith and practice of the Fathers. It was, as 
Whittier said, ‘‘a grand and terrible philippic, worthy of the 
great occasion; the severe and awful truth which the sharp 
agony of the national crisis demanded.” It was more than a 
speech, it was an event. It was more than a half battle, it 
was a battle crowned with glorious victory. It was a scene 
and a speech to be compared only with the great triumphs of 
oratory, — Demosthenes pleading for Athenian liberty, Cicero 
thundering against the oppressor of Sicily, Burke arraigning 
the Scourge of India. 

But why do I thus characterize that great utterance ? 
‘T'wo days after its delivery it received a demonstration of its 
quality and power more impressive and startling than any 
which attended the former masterpieces of human speech. 
Slavery, in the person of a Representative in Congress from 
South Carolina, struck him to the floor and covered him with 
murderous blows. It was, as another has eloquently said, 
‘‘our champion beaten to the ground for the noblest word 
Massachusetts ever spoke in the Senate.”’ 

The effect of this assault upon the fortunes of the two 
stugeling Powers — Freedom and Slavery — was significant. 
Each rushed to the support of its champion. Brooks was 
hailed throughout the South as the chivalrous exponent of 
Slavery, while Charles Sumner ceased to be the assailant 
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merely of Slavery, and became the champion and martyr of 
free speech and the sacred right of parliamentary debate. 

Alas—do we not still say alas—that ‘that noble head,”’ 
as Emerson then said, ‘‘so comely and so wise, must be the 
target for a pair of bullies to beat with clubs!”” Yet that 
blood was precious testimony for Truth and Freedom. In 
an instant the civilized world stood by the side of Sum- 
ner. What neither moral force, nor finished scholarship, 
nor commanding eloquence could do, this final brutality 
achieved; and from that day the hot and furious wrath of 
every freedom-loving heart fell upon that institution whose 
agent and representative had thus outraged humanity itself. 
America and Europe rang with a shout of horror. This his- 
toric Hall echoed with fitting words of indignant eloquence. 
“It is,” said one still living, ‘“‘it is a blow not merely at 
Massachusetts, a blow not merely at the name and fame of 
our common country; it is a blow at constitutional liberty all 
the world over; it is a stab at the cause of Universal Free- 
dom. It is aimed at all men, everywhere, who are struggling 
for what we now regard as our great birth-right, and which 
we intend to transmit unimpaired to our latest posterity. 
* * * Forever, forever and aye, that: stain will plead in 
silence for liberty, wherever man is enslaved, for humanity 
all over the world, foy truth and for justice, now and for- 
evel.) | 

Months and years of bodily suffering followed this out- 
rage, borne, as all his life’s experiences were borne, with 
unsurpassed fortitude, but with longings inexpressible for a 
return to the activities and dangers of the conflict in which 
he was now the central figure. While recalling this devo- 
tion of her great Senator, let me not forget to pay a tribute 
to that generous and true Commonwealth which he so truly 
represented. If Charles Sumner was faithful, so was Massa- 
chusetts. The proud State felt, and felt truly, that his 
vacant chair was her truest representative until he to whom 
it belonged should re-occupy it. While still prostrated and 
unable to resume his duties, Massachusetts by a vote ap- 
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proaching unanimity, re-elected him as her Senator, — State 
and Senator, true to each other, worthy of each other. 

But while resting among the Alleghanies of our own 
country, or seeking health on foreign shores, his heart was 
never absent from the Great Cause. What tributes do his 
brief utterances bear to the unwavering fidelity of his soul! 
Speaking to a sympathizing friend, he says, ‘*Oh,no. My 
suffering is little, m comparison with daily occurrences. 
The poorest slave is in danger of worse outrages every mo- 
ment of his life.” Again, he writes to the young men of 
Fitchburg, ‘‘ We have been told that the ‘duties of life are 
more than life’; and I assure you that the hardest part of 
my present lot is the enforced absence from public duties, 
and especially from that seat, where, as a Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, it is my right, and also my strong desire at this 
moment, to be heard.”’ 

Again he writes, ‘‘ With sorrow inexpressible I am con- 
strained to all the care and reserve of an invalid. More than 
four months have passed since you clasped my hand as I lay 
bleeding in the Senate Chamber. This is hard, very hard, 
for me to bear, for I long to do something, at this critical 
moment, for the Cause. What is life worth without action?” 

Again, while lingering at Savoy, subjected to daily treat- 
ment by fire, he writes, “It is with a pang unspeakable that 
I find myself thus arrested in the labors of life and in the 
duties of my position. This is harder to bear than the fire.” 

No testimonies of this noble life will be more precious 
than these longings of this great heart for the duties of his 
position. 

At last, on the 4th of June, 1860, he was permitted to 
re-enter upon those scenes of Senatorial debate from which, 
four years before, he had been so cruelly withdrawn. Butler 
and Brooks were both dead. The memories of his outrage 
and sufferings must have filled his mind, yet see how he puts 
by all personal considerations and remembers only the Cause 
for which he is to speak: “ Mr. President, I have no personal 
griefs to utter, — only a vulgar egotism could intrude such 
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into this Chamber; I have no personal wrongs to avenge, — 
only a brutish nature could attempt to wield that vengeance 
which belongs to the Lord. The years that have intervened 
and the tombs that have opened since I spoke, have their 
voices, which I cannot fail to hear. Besides, what am I, 
what is any man among the living or among the dead, com- 
pared with the question before us?” 

With these simple and yet pathetic allusions he com- 
menced that most exhaustive delineation of the spirit, 
methods, and effects of Slavery, which, under its singularly 
felicitous title, ‘*‘ The Barbarism of Slavery,” will remain 
a monument of research, of invective, and of impassioned 
eloquence. 

From this time the great drama moved rapidly to its 
catastrophe. The Slave Power writhed beneath the effect 
of this awful arraignment at the bar of the world’s judg- 
ment. It saw in secession from the Union and the estab- 
lishment of a separate Slaveholding Confederacy, its only 
hope and safety. Abraham Lincoln became President, and 
in April, 1861, the bombardment of Fort Sumter in Charles- 
ton harbor sounded the tocsin of civil war throughout the 
land. Into that struggle Charles Sumner entered without 
hesitation and without alarm. His. only anxiety had been 
to keep the North clear of the deadly spirit of Compromise. 
Let justice be done him here. His moral equilibrium and 
courage were never more conspicuous. Many had joined 
him in his fierce assaults on Slavery who now shrunk back 
from the gulf of war and disunion which seemed to open 
before them. Compromises were suggested on all sides, — 
compromises, too, which would have robbed Freedom of all 
her advantage and left the Slave to his hopeless bondage. 
Let no negro forget, — nay, let no American forget, — that 
Charles Sumner never sullied his lips with degrading com- 
promise. | 

Duty was his master; Justice ruled him; and to every 
suggestion of compromise with Slavery he responded, ‘“ Get 
thee behind me, Satan!”’ 
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His inflexible spirit may be seen in these words to Goy- 
ernor Andrew: ‘ Zimeo Danaos et dona ferentes. Don’t let 
these words be ever out of your mind, when you think of 
any proposition from the Slave Masters. They are all essen- 
tially false, with treason in their hearts if not on their tongues. 
How ean it be otherwise? Slavery is a falsehood, and its 
supporters are all perverted and changed. Punic in faith, 
Punic in character, you are to meet all that they do or say 
with denial or distrust. I know these men and see through 
their plot. The time has not yet come to touch the chords 
which I wish toawaken. But J see my way clear. O, God! 
Let Massachusetts keep true. It is all I ask.” 

Again, to the same friend he writes, ‘‘ More than the loss 
of forty forts, arsenals, or the national capital, [fear the loss 
of our principles. * »* %* Keep firm, and do not listen 
to any proposition.” | | 

Fellow-citizens, I am a negro, — one of the victim race. 
My heart bows in gratitude to every man who struck a blow 
for the liberty of my race. But how can I fail to remember 
that alone, alone, of all the great leaders of our cause at 
Washington, Charles Sumner kept his faith to Freedom, 
stern and true. What measure of honor shall we not pay 
to him whose only prayer, amidst the abounding dangers of 
that hour, was, ‘*O, God! let Massachusetts keep true”? 
Lincoln, Seward, Adams, — eulogy even cannot claim such 
absolute fidelity for either of them. History, I venture to 
predict, will point to this passage in the life of Charles 
Sumner as the highest proof of the superior and faultless 
tone of his moral nature. What a majestic moral figure! 
Let us bear it in our hearts as the crowning gift and glory 
of his life. | 

But humanity swept onward; timid compromisers were 
overwhelmed by the logic of events; and at last God held 
this great nation face to face with its duty. The death- 
grapple rocked and agonized the land. Released from the 
Delilah bands of compromise, the Samson of the North 
resumed and re-asserted his resistless strength. In the van 
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of every effort and policy which sought the overthrow of 
Slavery or the triumph of Freedom, was Charles Sumner. 
‘‘ HMANCIPATION, our best WEAPON,” is the inspiriting title 
of a speech bearing so early a date as October 1, 1861. 
‘WELCOME TO FUGITIVE SLAVES,”’ was a senatorial utter- 
ance of December 4, 1861. With tireless industry, working 
in all directions: in legislation for the support of our armies ; 
for maintaining our public credit ; in inspiring the President 
to his full duty; in guarding our relations with other na- 
tions ; above all, in saving the nation from the fatal mistake 
of Mr. Lincoln’s Louisiana scheme of reconstruction, he sus- 
tained, encouraged, vindicated, and ennobled the National 
Cause. 

The triumph of the national arms in the spring of 1865 
threw upon the National Government the unparalleled task 
of re-establishing civil government in the rebellious States. 
The work of destruction was ended, and the work of re- 
building must be begun. The ill-advised and ill-starred 
attempts of Andrew Johnson complicated the problem 
already bristling with difficulties, constitutional and legal, 
and beset with dangers, political and moral. The moral 
intrepidity and prescience of Mr. Sumner was earliest to 
detect the false political theories which then so widely pre- 
vailed. With wonted boldness he denounced the Presi- 
dential scheme of reconstruction, and summoned Congress 
and the country to its duty. In a series of Senatorial 
efforts he proclaimed and emphasized in the ear of the 
nation the paramount duty of guarding the results of the 
war by “irreversible constitutional guarantees.” Especially 
did he denounce the injustice and wickedness of any 
settlement which left the colored race of the South 
under the hands of their former masters. This was an 
axiom in his arguments, the postulate of his reasonings. 
From this starting point he readily reached that conclusion, 
finally accepted by the country and enacted into our na- 
tional laws and Constitution, that the colored race must be 
made citizens of the United States and voters in their 
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respective States. The Declaration of Independence, with 
its lofty and immortal truth —‘‘ ALL men are created FREE © 
and EQUAL,’ — was to him a clear and constant guide. In 
this grand, germinal truth he saw the only true and final 
rule of government, and he pressed towards its practical 
realization with eager and unfaltering steps. He had heard 
this sacred tenet of the Fathers flouted in the Senate as a 
‘* self-evident lie,” but he only bore it the more proudly and 
conspicuously on his shield until he could gratefully say, 
“The Declaration of Independence, so lately a dishonored 
tradition, is now the rubric and faith of the Republic.” 
God be praised! he found at last that ‘‘ Union, where Lnb- 
erty, seeking a firm foothold, might have whereon to stand and 
move the world.” 

Once only in all this splendid and faithful career did 
Charles Sumner part company with the great mass of the 
friends of Freedom, and on this he needs no silence. 

Differing, as I could not but differ, from his judgment in 
the last national campaign, I point to it to-day as one of the 
highest proofs of his utter devotion to the call of duty. 
Still was he true, utterly true, to his convictions, to the 
commanding voice of Conscience. He had been faithful 
in defeat; could he be faithful in success? Draw no veil 
of silence over this passage; but write it high on his monu- 
ment, — that in old age, when the weary frame longed for 
repose, he could again brace himself for the conflict in 
- which nearly all of the friends of a lifetime stood arrayed 
against him. 


‘‘ Nothing is here for tears ; nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair.” 


As his life was wholly consecrated to Duty, so his death 
was wanting in no element of moral grandeur. He fell with 
armor on, with face still inflexibly turned towards present 
duties, fronting eternity with the simple trust which God 
gives to his faithful servant. With no vague dread or 
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anxiety concerning the Future, he bore his earthly cares 
and duties to the threshold of Eternity, and laid down the 
burdens of life only at the feet of his Divine Master. 
‘Don’t let my Civil-Rights Bill fail,” was his fitting adieu 
to Earth and greeting to Heaven. 

Fellow-citizens, the life of Charles Sumner needs no in- 
terpreter. It is an open, illuminated page. The ends he 
aimed at were always high; the means he used were always 
direct. Neither deception nor indirection, neither conceal- 
ment nor disguise of any kind or degree, had place in his 
nature or methods. By open means he sought open ends. 
He walked in the sunlight, and wrote his heart’s inmost 
purpose on his forehead. 

His activity and capacity of intellectual labor was almost 
unequalled. Confined somewhat by the overshadowing na- 
ture of the Anti-Slavery cause in the range of his topics, he 
multipled his blows and redoubled the energy of his assaults 
upon that great enemy of his country’s peace. Here his 
vigor knew no bounds. He laid all ages and lands under 
contribution. Scholarship in all its walks —history, art, 
hterature, science —all these he made his aids and servitors. 

But who does not see that these are not his glory? He 
was a scholar among scholars; an orator of consummate 
power; a statesman familiar with the structure of govern- 
ments and the social forces of the world. But he was 
greater and better than one or all of these: he was a man of 
absolute moral rectitude of purpose and of life. His personal 
purity was perfect, and unquestioned everywhere. He car- 
ried morals into politics. And this is the greatness of Charles 
Sumner, — that by the power of his moral enthusiasm he 
rescued the nation from its shameful subservience to the 
demands of material and commercial interests, and guided 
it up to the high plane of Justice and Right. Above his 
other great qualities towers that moral greatness to which 
scholarship, oratory, and statesmanship are but secondary 
and insignificant. He was just because he loved Justice ; 
he was right because he loved Right. Let this be his record 
and epitaph. 
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To have lived such a life were glory enough. Success 
was not needed to perfect its star-bright, immortal beauty. 
But success came. What amazing contrasts did his life 
witness! He heard the hundred guns which Boston fired 
for the passage of the Fugitive-Slave act; and he saw 
Boston sending forth, with honors and blessings, a regiment 
of fugitive slaves to save that Union which the crime of her 
Webster had imperilled. He saw Franklin Pierce employ- 
ing the power of the nation to force back one helpless fugi- 
tive to the hell of Slavery; and he saw Abraham Lincoln 
write the edict of Emancipation. He heard Taney declare 
that ‘‘the black man had no rights which the white: man 
was bound to respect’; and he welcomed Revels to his seat 
as a Senator of the United States. 

But as defeat could not damp his ardor, so success could 
not abate his zeal. He fell while bearing aloft the same 
banner of Human Rights which, twenty-eight years before, 
he had unfurled and lifted in this hall. 

The blessings of the poor are his laurels. One sacred 
thought, — Duty, — presided over his life, inspiring him in 
youth, guiding him in manhood, strengthening him in age. 
Be it ours to walk by the light of this pure example. Be it 
ours to copy his stainless integrity, his supreme devotion to 
Humanity, his profound faith in Truth, and his unconquer- 
able moral enthusiasm. 

Adieu! great Servant and Apostle of Liberty! If others 
forget thee, thy fame shall be guarded by the millions of 
that emancipated race whose gratitude shall be more endur- 
ing than monumental marble or brass. 


Ja Tet NE Bose 


Under the auspices of the Colored Citizens of Boston 
the SUMNER MEMORIAL MEETING was held in Faneuil 
Hall, agreeably to previous announcement, on the afternoon 
of April 14th, 1874. 

The meeting was called to lament the loss of America’s 
greatest Senator ; but occurring on the anniversary of the 
deplorable assassination of President ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
it brought also vividly to mind the character and career of 
that wonderful man whom Providence raised up to free our 
land from the curse of human slavery. 

Long before the hour assigned for the exercises, the ‘* Old 
Cradle of Liberty” was filled to its utmost capacity, by 
citizens of Boston and vicinity, who had assembled to listen 
to the Eulogy on the Life, Character, and Public Services 
of CHARLES SUMNER, from the lips of the distinguished 
colored member of Congress, the Hon. Ropert B. En.io7, 
of South Carolina. 

Among the many distinguished persons who occupied 
seats on the platform, were the Hon. HENRY WILsoN, Vice- 
President of the United States ; ex-Governor WM. CLAFLIN; 
Hon. OLIVER WARNER, Secretary of State; Mayor Corp, 
and the Board of Aldermen of the City of Boston; ex- 
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Alderman J. H. CHADWICK; Wm. LLoyD GARRISON; Hon. 
THomAs RussELL; Hon. ALEXANDER H. RiIcE; Hon. 
WriuutriAmM A. Stmmons, Collector of the Port of Boston; 
Hon. HARVEY JEWELL; Hon. FRANcIS B. HAyxEs; Hon. 
Cartes R. TRAIN, Attorney-General; Rev. Dr. Ro“Lin 
H. NEALE; SAMUEL E. SEWELL; Hon. Mito HILDRETH, 
of the Governor’s Council; Rev. Dr. ROBERT WATERSTON; 
Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW; Hon. JONATHAN A. LANE; 
JAMES M. Burrum, of Lynn; PETER W. Downing, Esq., 
Chairman of the Sumner Monument Committee of Brook- 


lyn; Rev. Wo. F. BurLer, of New York, and many others. 


Shortly after 2 o’clock, Wm. C. NEuL, Chairman of the 


Sommittee of Arrangements, came forward ang said :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


In behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, the honor has 
been conferred upon me to call this meeting to order. The cir- 
cumstances not demanding a speech, it will suffice to announce, 
that the call by the Colored Citizens of Boston, is for a Memo- 
rial Meeting for our distinguished Senator, advocate, and friend, 
the Hon. Cuartes Sumner. Your President and your chosen 
Orator for this occasion, will invest the subject with interest. 

A recent communication awards tributes to the constellation 
of Colored Legislators, the Hon. R. H. Cain, Revels, Ransier 
and ‘Rapier, — and also a special award to the Hon. Rosperr B. 
Exuiorr, as follows: ‘He stands before the Stephens’ school of 
politicians their superior in learning, meets them with superior 
argument, pierces their armor, and confounds them with sharper 
satire, more brilliant rhetoric, and keener reasoning, than they 
can command.” And, as has been asked, “Is it not rather late 
to begin to discuss the principles of civil rights, when a colored 
man, in defense of the Civil Rights Bill, is acknowledged to 
have made a 6etter speech than the Vice-President of the late 
so-called Southern Confederacy ?” 

It affords us unfeigned pleasure to greet and bid welcome 
to Faneuil Hall, as our guest and orator, the Hon. Rozerr B. 
ELLiorr. 
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CuHAs. L. MircHeni, Secretary of the Committee of 


Arrangements, then read a list of officers, as follows: 


Alressidlent, 
EDWIN G. WALKER. 


Llice-Presidents. 


Geo. L. RuFFrn, 

Wm. Liuoyp GARRISON, 
Wm. WELLS Brown, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
JOHN J. SMITH, 

Hon. WM. CLAFLIN, 
Lewis HAYDEN, 

ROLAND WORTHINGTON, 

’ Cuas. L. MircHe.t, 
Hon. Ricuarp H. Dana, 
RoBERtT Morris, 

Hon. N. P: Banks, 
JoHN J. Fara (Cambridge), 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, 

Rev. Wn. F. Dickerson, 
J. H, CHADWICK, 
RIcHARD 8. Brown, 
Hueun FLoop, 

WILuIAM C. NELL1, 
Tuos. G. WILLIAMS, 
Hon. CHARLES W. SLACK, 
JoHn LENOX (Watertown), 
RoBERT JOHNSON, 

GEO. W. LowTHER, 
JoEL W. Lewis (Chelsea), 
THos. R. WATSON, 
SimEon H. LEwIs, 
JAMFS T. SIDNEY, 

Capt. J. B. WATKINS, 
Joun FREEDOM (New Bedford), 
Liuoyp Brooks, 

JACOB J. Moors, 

JOHN D, LEwIis, 

Dr. Gro. F. GRANT, | 
THOMAS WILLIAMS, 
WENDELL T. COBURN, 
BURRILL SMITH, Sr. 
Roser? 8. BureEr, 


+ 


or 


JAMES F. C. FRANCIS, 
E. GrorcE BIDDLE, 
CoRNELIUS A. WEEDEN, 
Cuas. E. PINDELL, 


JOHN M. CLARK, 

JosHua B. Smrru, (Cambridge), 
Hon. Tuomas RUSSELL, 

Rev. ALEXANDER ELLIS, 
Hon. Wm. Gaston, 

JAMES M. TROTTER, 

SAMUEL E. SEWELL (Melrose), 
Dr. CHARLES N. MILLER, 
Gen. Wm. L. Burt, 

Evian W. SMITH, 

Gen. Wm. W. BLACKMAR, 
Rev. ALLEN WALKER, 

Hon. Wm. A. SIMMONS, 
Rev. GEo. W. WILLIAMS, 
Hon. Francis B. HAyEs, 
Wo. H. DuPprRes, 

Hon. HARVEY JEWELL, 
MILtTon CLARK (Cambridge), 
Hon. Jas. M. Burrum (Lynn), 
S. A. HANCOCK, 

Wm. D. Morris, 

JAMES SCOTT, 

Major Lewis GAvt, 

HENRY E. JOHNSON, 

BrenJ. J. JACKSON, 

Cyrus FOSTER, 

Wm. N. CouLson, 

JOHN H. MANDLUFF, 

Wm. WARREN, 

Henry Smiru (Charlestown), 
GILBERT WALKER (Worcester), 
Wm. Brown (Worcester), 
Wm. G. BUTLER, 

RoBERT MeExkins (Chelsea), 
O. B. West (Lynn), 

J. Harvey (Lynn), 

Dr. JAMES T. STILL, 
THomas DReEw (Salem). 


S cerefaries. 


JAMES REAMS, 

Peter H. No.v, 

Ira N. Gray, 

Rosr. Jounson (Cambridge). 
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After the names had been read and the list adopted, 
the President called upon the Rev. Wm. F. DickERSON 


to offer prayer. 


Arayer by Rev. a. ff. Dickerson, 


O God, our Heavenly Father ; we bless Thy name for all the 
friends Thou hast given us. We thank Thee that Thou hast 
given us great and good men as lights and leaders to direct our 
feet in the paths of righteousness, and to lift from us “the 
deadly night-shade” of Slavery’s dominion. We recognize 
that the gift of good and wise men is an inheritance from Thee. 
And now, as we come with suffering and smitten hearts,— as we 
come under the cloud of a GREeaT bereavement —as we feel 
deeply, on this occasion—we would invoke Thy presence in 
this meeting. We would at no time, and under no circum- 
stances, go forth without asking of Thee counsel and direc- 


tion. : 

We come into Thy presence to-day with a double sorrow; 
remembering that just nine years ago, this day, we mourned even 
as we mourn now. Then, for our martyred Chief Magistrate, 
—now for the loftiest and most intrepid champion of Human 
Rights our country has ever produced. Our grief for our fallen 
chief has suffered no abatement by lapse of time, but is rather 
intensified. And as we have met to do honor to that memory 
which will be forever more cherished by us, we would ask Thee 
to help us all to remember the words of wisdom which he spake, 
as also his life and labors of love. 

And as without sympathizing children to weep over his bier, 
he died, we ask Thee, O God, that Thou wouldst recognize the 
oppressed of all lands,—and especially those of our own dear 
country, in whose behalf he labored, and for whom he actually 
died, as the legitimate heirs of this great and good man. 

We pray Thee, grant that a suitable successor may be ob- 
tained. We understand that we may not anticipate that one 
will be found who will fill a Senator’s position as he filled it, 
but we do pray Thee, grant that a wise and efficient suecessor,— 
one upon whom his mantle has fallen, — may be obtained. 
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In blessing, wilt Thou bless those for whom he labored es- 
pecially. | 

Preside with him who shall preside at this meeting — and 
signally bless him who has come from afar to speak comforting 
words to us this day. Let Thy spirit dwell richly in our hearts, 
and grant that this meeting may be characterized with harmony, 
and let the spirit of our departed, but still dearest earthly friend 
overshadow us. O, be pleased in a special manner to bless all 
who are weeping and sorrowing to-day. And grant that we 
may comprehend, even as he understood and declared, that “ In 
the Universe of God there are no accidents. From the fall of 
a sparrow to the fall of an empire or the sweep of a planet, all 
is according to that Divine Power whose laws are everlasting. 
It was no accident which gave to his country [and to the 
oppressed of the earth] him whom we now mourn. ‘The Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away; Blessed be the name of the 
Lord’ ” ‘Amen. 


EDWIN G. WALKER, Esq., President, then delivered the 
following address : — 


Alldvess of Hilwin 4h. Walker, Esq. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


In obedience to the promptings of duty, the colored people of 
Boston have gathered in this place, —so often made vocal with 
appeals for and against the Great Crime that for hundreds of 
years deprived our race of the enjoyment of the rights that tend 
to the advancement of humanity,—for the high and noble object , 
of again expressing, in a public manner, our unfeigned love for 
the memory of the man who, on the 19th day of December, 1872, 
replied by letter to a colored gentleman in the city of Washing- 
ton, in words like these: “I regret much that the condition of 
my health will not allow me to take part in your meeting this 
evening. You know how much J sympathize with its object. 
Allow me to express my hope that our colored fellow-citizens 
will insist upon complete equality before the law, established 
by act of Congress. ‘To this course my life has been directed ; 
and I shall labor for it to the end. But every colored fellow- 
citizen must work also.” 
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It is out of respect to the man who made this reply that 
we have come to this place to-day. We are here, not simply 
because he was our friend, but because, with his large and noble 
heart, he knew no distinction between men on account of race, 
nationality, color, or religion. His peculiar labors and many 
sacrifices for us should and does cause us to realize more 
thoroughly than any other portion of the American people, the 
great loss that has befallen, not only us, but our country. Who 
that can look back to the days when the feet of the slave hunter 
was desecrating the soil of Massachusetts, without recalling to 
his recollection that twenty-three years ago the people of this 
Commonwealth, through their representatives in General Court 
assembled, selected a man to represent them in part in the 
Senate of the United States. The contest that was waged as 
soon as the name of our late illustrious Senator was declared, 
invited and received the especial attention of every properly- 
advised and intelligent colored man in the Republic ; and from 
the time of the first ballot in yonder State House, until the all- 
important hour which closed with his election, every thoughtful 
and hopeful colored American remained, as it were, on bended 
knees, imploring the great Father of us all to crown with 
success the effort then being made to place in the Senate Cham- 
ber one known to us to be self-sacrificing, powerful, and, what 
was better than all the rest, an uncompromising opponent of our 
country’s unnatural and terrible sin. From the day that he took 
his seat in the Senate to the time that he closed his great and 
triumphant career, no record can be produced showing that in 
any way he ever consented to parley with slavery ; and safe I 
am, if, speaking more directly, I say that he never doubted, or 
even seemed to doubt, but that the oppressed Americans to 
whom he had early consecrated his life, possessed all of the love 
for home and country, all of. the will and courage to sustain and 
defend republican institutions, all of the natural intelligence 
and hope for the future possessed by their numerically stronger 
and therefore more powerful and better-advanced white fellow 
countrymen. ‘This has been remarked, and it was really remark- 
able, that perhaps in this he stood not entirely alone among 
those of his kind ; but it is rare indeed to find, even among the 
advocates of our race, one that has not at some time made a 
public declaration of his want of a complete faith that, with 
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like advantages, the American black man would be the peer of 
the American white man. CHARLES Sumner believed it, he 
lived it, and never failed to act up to this idea; and, when his 
hour had come, he struggled against inevitable death only be- 
cause he had not seen the colored man in this country free and 
protected by all the safeguards which make the white man what 
he is. We remember the dreadful day when, in the Senate of 
the United States, our friend was ignominiously stricken down 
because of his devotion to us; and while life shall last we will 
not dismiss from memory his ardent and incessant labors for us 
even after he had received cowardly blows which made him a 
sufferer for years, and in consequence of which he lingered and 
died. We were pained when we knew that the great State of 
Massachusetts, the home that he loved, had fixed upon one of 
his public acts a vote of censure to be hailed with joy by those 
who were his enemies, because he was our devoted friend. But, 
Heaven be thanked, Massachusetts, who in time always turns to 
the right, swept away the unjust act, and, as if to atone more 
fully for the great wrong she had done, placed the evidence of 
her atonement in the hands of a colored man, quick and proud 
to bear it to him who had done so much for the liberation of our 
race! Since then he has left us. Living, he was the friend, the 
advocate, and the fearless associate of colored men; and when 
on the verge of eternity he clasped the hand of one of us, hold- 
ing it firmly until his soul had entered into heaven, to occupy 
that place he had purchased by the great and good actions of 
his noble life. 

For the removal of the censure of which I have just spoken, 
millions of the once most cruelly oppressed people now join in 
the exclamation, “God bless the men who were brave enough, 
in the lifetime of our friend, to remove from the records of the 
Commonwealth an unwarranted and ill-advised attempt to leave 
to posterity that which might engender the thought that our 
benefactor had forgotten the men who, by their arms, had aided 
and saved the country.” . 

The dearest wish entertained by our people has been almost 
realized. Slavery has met its proper doom, and the full measure 
of our hopes shall come, so far as statute enactment can assure 
them, when civil rights, the legacy left by the great departed 
shall be possessed alike by the American people. 


** 
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No poor words that I can possibly utter can add to the glory 
of the great and good man who has left us. Emancipated mil- 
lions bespeak his eulogy in a language that is and shall always 
be audible, so long as the black man shall have any representa- 
tive in this country. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have come within this sacred enclos- 
ure in response to a high and solemn duty ; and as we remain 
here, listening to the feeling and eloquent words of the honora- 
ble gentleman who is to address you, let us not forget that from 
the home of the late John C. Calhoun there has come a states- 
man to Faneuil Hall who belongs to the race that has been 
saved by the daring and persistent efforts of the beloved and 
peerless champion who has now left us ! 

But it is not for me to occupy your attention ; and without 
trespassing farther on your time you will permit me to present 
to you Winrtam C. Netti, Esq., who will read the Resolutions 
which have been prepared by your Committee : — 


Resolutions. 


Whereas, From every section of our country there wells up expressions 
of deep regret in view of the recent dispensation of Providence in calling 
from earth Hon. CHARLES SUMNER, and appropriate are they all; but 
there seems to be a special significance in the fact that the colored citizens 
of his uative city have assembled to mingle their tears together for the be- 
reavement, and at the same time to solace themselves with the reflection 
that he was to them a signal benefactor, and that his name and fame shall 
be perennial. 

ftesolved, That we conceive it to be fitting that in Faneuil Hall, where 
his peerless eloquence has made marked and memorable so many historic 
associations, that we should accept it as a sacred duty to record his charac- 
teristic contributions on the altar of freedom and humanity. That with 
sincere gratitude we remember that in 1849 he advocated, before the Su- 
preme Court, equal school rights before the law ; and in consistency there- 
with he labored until the year 1855, when the bill was passed by the 
legislature. His efforts in this direction were promoted by Hon. Stephen 
C. Phillips, of Salem, Hon. Horace Mann, Judge Allen, Hon. John A. 
Andrew, all of whom have, with our late Senator, passed away. 

Resolved, That we remember the struggles attendant upon the enforced 
fulfilment of the atrocious Fugitive Slave law, and can never forget the 
attested influence of his exertions, Congressional and otherwise, to secure 
its repeal. These trial hours, when the heart, though oftentimes made to 
bleed, would gush afresh at every wound, have now passed away. The 
colored American now enjoys the sunlight of freedom. 


‘tNo sea swells like the bosom of a man set free,’ 
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Resolved, 'That the nation has noted his war record, in which, from the 
incipient experiences through its struggles to final victory, his voice and 
influence was marked and devoted. The dedication of his culture and 
historical researches, his cardinal powers, were a freewill offering to man- 
kind; and had his earthly mission continued but a short time longer, his 
anticipations of the Civil Rights bill would have been realized, —a fitting 
culmination to his record. No rhetoric of ours can be graphic enough in 
recounting our obligation of esteem. We can only here record the homage 
of grateful hearts. 


After the reading of the resolutions, Dr. WILLIAM WELLS 
BRowN read a poem appropriate to the occasion, composed 
by Mr. Er1yAn W. SMITH, of Boston, entitled 


4) ur Post | Lea ler. 


Round Sinai’s brow the thunders rolled, 
The people knelt below, 

And waited there in trembling awe, 
The Lord’s dread will to know ; 

So kneel we now, on Freedom’s mount, 
Unstrung is every lyre, — 

We’ve seen with eyes all dimmed with tears 
The chariot of fire. 


From where Atlantic’s stormy waves 
Send forth their sullen moan, 

From where, o’er bright Pacific’s breast, 
The gentle zephyr’s borne, 

To where the lowly cabin home 
Stands on the Santee’s shore, 

Swells up the wail from stricken hearts, 
“Our Sumner is no more!” 


He who our sword and buckler was, 
Our champion tried and true, 

Whose bugle-call ’mid battle’s din 
The hosts of Freedom knew ; 

Whose falchion, flashing for the right, 
Made Slavery’s legion quail, 

Hath left us in the triumph hour, 
And we our loss bewail. 
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That peerless head upon whose brow 
Shone Virtue like a crown, 

That mighty brain that all the land 
Illumed with its renown, 

That tender heart that felt the wrongs 
Of millions long opprest, 

’*Mid blessings of a ransomed race, 
Have gone to glorious rest ! 


Still can we see his noble form 
Combating Slavery’s host ; 

Still can we hear his clarion voice 
Repel the despot’s boast ; 

Still can we feel the electric thrill 
Our inmost soul that woke 

To better, nobler, higher life 
When our great Sumner spoke! 


Our prophet’s gone! With hands outstretched 
We wait to know Thy will; 
Lord! at our Eden’s open door 
Are we to linger still? 
Or wilt Thou raise a leader up 
Our hero’s sword to wield, 
And wipe the last unsightly spot 
From our dear country’s shield ? 


O thou, to whom his dying lips 
Bequeathed the sacred trust, 

To reap the field his hand had sown 
When he lay with the dust. 

The cause must triumph ; from above 
His spirit cheers it on ; 


The world shall hear our joyous shout 
When Civil Rights are won! 


His battle’s o’er, — to other hands 
Is left the task sublime, 

To crown the monument he reared, 
The grandest of our time. 
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Be ours the sad, the mournful part, 
To guard his hallowed bier, 

And shed upon his resting-place 
Affection’s grateful tear. 


Speak, Lord, from out the clouds of grief 
That veil fair Freedom’s sun ; 

Give us the strength, in this dark hour, 
To say, “ Thy will be done!” 

Give us the faith to kneel around 

— Our country’s shrine, and swear 

To keep alive the sacred flame 
That Sumner kindled there ! 


A quartette, consisting of Miss Netiuie E. Brown, Miss 
FANNIE A. WASHINGTON, Mr. BEenJ. J. JANEY, and Mr. 
THomAs M. FIsHER, with Miss R. M. WASHINGTON ‘as 


accompanist, then sang the choral by Bach: 


WHAT GOD DOES, THAT IS WELL DONE. 


What God appoints is surely right, 
His will I would not alter ; 

If o’er rough ways, in darkest night, 
. He leads, I will not falter. 

He reigns above, and He is love! 

His eye doth still behold me, 

His tender arms enfold me. 


The President then introduced the Hon. ROBERT B. 
ELLIOTT, as Orator of the day, who, on coming forward, 
was greeted with long-continued applause. 

The Eulogy’was listened to with earnest attention, and 
many of its passages were enthusiastically applauded. In- 
deed, all who heard the masterly effort of the distinguished 
gentlemen, classed him among the foremost orators of the 
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present age. And thus, ‘Old Faneuil Hall,” the scene of 
many of CHARLES SUMNER’S noblest utterances, and of his 
greatest triumphs, was faithful to him in death as it had 


been in life. 


At a subsequent meeting it was unanimously 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Colored Citizens of Boston be tendered 
to the Hon. Rosert B. Exurorr for the eloquent eulogy delivered by him 
on the life, character, and services of the Hon. CHARLES SUMNER, in 
Faneuil Hall, April 14th, 1874. And it was further 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the meeting be published in pam- 


phlet form. 


AvD. DEENA A), 


The following matter, in substance, was to have been incorporated in the 
Resolutions, and as it is in perfect keeping with the spirit of the meeting, 
it is respectfully submitted, as an addenda, by Wm. C. NEL. 


Prominently should be mentioned the name of RopeRT Morris, Esq., 
in recognition of devoted service in the Equal School Rights movement; 
and indeed a brilliant list of other names, of both white and colored people, 
could be recorded. The colored citizens were in constant advocacy gen- 
erally, and the opposition was but exceptional. 


BENJAMIN F. Roperts solicted, in Court, school rights for his daughter, 
and this trial was the basis of action for Mr. SumMNER’s efforts. 


Wa. C. NEL received a testimonial; and it should be noted that the 
passage of the bill through the Legislature was mainly due to the untiring 
effort of our distinguished fellow-citizen, Hon. CHarLes W. SLAck. 


Senator SUMNER entertained a high appreciation of the devotion and vig- 
ilance to Freedom, of Witi1AM Luoyp GARRISON, WENDELL PHILuires, 
and THEODORE PARKER. He declared that ‘‘ through them the fires of 
liberty were kept alive in the United States.” He often sought their coun- 
sel. It is also notable that they did not always concur as to the ways and 
means of promoting the cause they loved ; and in pending debate, as is 
characteristic of human nature, though their opinions would be divergent 
like the waves, in those essentials of bettering the condition of the enslaved 
and nominally free, this American trinity would be ‘‘ one like the ocean.” 


Our friend recognized fully the accumulation of hatred and disparage- 
ment of the colored man, and was ever ready, in season and out of season, 
to avert his wrongs and secure his rights, promoting to post office and other 
positions of honor and trust. 


At a recent meeting of colored citizens of Portsmouth, Virginia, the fol- 
lowing sentiment was embraced in a resolution : ‘‘ That though CuarLes 
SUMNER was peculiarly dear to the colored race, he was devoted to the 
interests of the white man, and championed to success the great doctrine 


that it was the duty of government to elevate all and pull down none ; and 
that it was impossible to keep in slavery and degradation any class of the 
population without demoralizing the mass ; and that in lifting up the col- 
ored man, the white man was elevating himself.” 


In confirmation of this sentiment Mr. SumNER has said, ‘‘ Often have I 
exclaimed, in times past, that our first great object was the emancipation 
of the National Government, so that it should no longer be the slave of 
Slavery, ready to do its bidding in all things.” 


‘‘T have exposed the tyrannical usurpations of the Slave oligarchy, and 
I have dragged into light the whole vast, intense barbarism of slavery,” 
and for this speech he was assaulted by Preston Brooks, May 22, 1856. 


There is a satisfaction in tracing the developments of patriotism, loyalty, 
and other traits honorable and characteristic of Americans, apparent in that 
class whose complexion and condition have from the earliest date of our 
history been the victims of every wrong. Let us remember that Crispus 
Arrucks, a colored man, was the first martyr in the Revolution, March 
5th, 1770, the day which history selected as the dawn of the American Rev- 
olution. He was buried from Faneuil Hall with signal honors. His ex- 
ample was emulated by colored. men at Lexington, Bunker Hill, and else- 
where, during the war. So also did colored Americans contribute to the 
victories in 1812, and in the navy, and at New Orleans, and pre-eminently 
in the slaveholders’ rebellion. But in other spheres than military they 
have exhibited prowess and genius, all of which blending in with the excel- 
lencies of colored statesmen, as exhibited by Hon. Rospert B. E.iiorr and 
a constellation of others. This harmony of thought and action, lauded 
and encouraged by him whose removal from earth we now deplore, is des- 
tined to establish the principles of the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence, perpetual and sovereign in the ascendant. 


Let us pledge ourselves to unite with our fellow-citizens in the erection - 
of the monument to Hon. CHARLES SUMNER. 
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